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HON.  ANDREWS  SAYS... 


f Following  the  announcements  about 
the  effects  of  the  H-bomb,  the  Hon. 
H.  G.  Andrews,  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense, 
made  the  following  statement; 

“Many  Pennsylvanians  and  some 
highly  vocal  representatives  of  the 
press  have  reacted  to  recent  an- 
nouncements concerning  the  dangers 
i of  hydrogen  warfare  by  blasting  the 
I Commonwealth  Government  for  its  al- 
leged failure  to  build  a sound  civil  de- 
fense program.  In  my  opinion,  their 
belated  cries  are  nothing  more  than  a 
shameful  attempt  to  cover  up  their 
failure  to  carry  out  their  own  responsi- 
bilities. 

Just  four  years  ago,  when  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  considering  legisla- 
tion and  appropriations  to  provide  a 
sound  civil  defense  program,  many  of 
these  same  individuals  were  saying 
that  the  whole  idea  was  ridiculous  and 
that  the  State  was  just  trying  to  start 
another  boondoggle.  In  spite  of  their 
criticism  and  marked  public  apathy, 
the  Commonwealth  Government  wisely 
moved  forward  in  the  building  of  a 
sound  program  for  the  protection  of 
all  Pennsylvanians.” 

It  is  Mr.  Andrews’  belief  that  if 
those  who  now  feel  it  their  duty  to 
criticize  the  Commonwealth’s  sup- 
posed shortcomings  would  take  the 
trouble  to  look  and  see  what  has  been 
done,  they  would  feel  duty  bound  to 
pitch  in  and  help  shoulder  the  burden. 
As  examples  of  what  the  Common- 
wealth has  accomplished,  he  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  Council  of 
Civil  Defense  has  built  up  a stockpile 
of  emergency  medical  supplies  capa- 
ble of  providing  preliminary  medical 
treatment  for  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  million  casualties.  The  Council 
has  also  installed  a statewide  elec- 
tronic system  which  will  carry  warn- 
ings not  only  of  threatened  bombings, 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


RADIOACTIVE  'FALL-OUT  ' 


Revised  thinking  about  radio-activ- 
ity has  been  going  on  all  over  the  world 
since  the  H-bomb’s  awful  might  was 
released  for  mankind  to  see  and 
ponder. 

Sunday  supplements  and  scare  re- 
porters definitely  exaggerated  the 
radioactive  effects  of  the  first  “small” 
atomic  weapons  loosed  on  Japan. 
Then  the  pendulum  swung  the  other 
way;  the  dangers  of  radiation  were 
minimized  and  to  a great  extent  dis- 
counted. It  was  said  that  blast  and 
heat  were  the  great  dangers,  not 
radiation. 

Now,  following  the  tests  of  fission- 
fusion  weapons  in  the  Pacific,  we  must 
face  the  inescapable  fact  that  the 
radioactive  effects  of  a megaton 
weapon  will  reach  far  beyond  the 
radius  of  destruction  caused  by  blast 
and  heat.  The  menace  of  the  “fall- 
out” has  increased  to  grave  propor- 
tions with  the  large-scale  explosions. 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  writing  in  the 
N.  Y.  Times,  explained  the  reason  for 
this: 

“When  one  of  the  huge  million-ton 
weapons  is  detonated,  its  blast  effect 
and  fire  ball  pulverize  the  earth’s  sur- 
face and  scoop  out  a great  crater. 

“The  pulverized  earth  is  picked  up 
in  the  atomic  cloud,  and  these  rela- 
tively massed  particles,  all  intensely 
“hot,”  with  radioactivity  are  carried  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind. 
Unlike  the  very  fine  radioactive  fission 
particles — the  product  of  a small  bomb 
burst,  which  are  dissipated  with  no  im- 
mediate harm  by  the  wind  and  which 
‘decay’  rapidly,  the  massive  impreg- 
nated earth  particles  settle  rapidly  to 
the  surface.  A wide  swathe  of  ‘hot’ 
earth — a lethal  zone,  perhaps  forty 
miles  wide  and  100  long,  extending 
outward  from  ground  zero — is  created 
as  these  intensely  ‘hot’  particles  set- 
tled to  the  earth.” 


Governor  Peterson,  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral C.  D.  Administration,  told  the 
story  of  fall-out  to  the  State  Directors 
in  these  words: 

“Here  are  the  facts,  as  far  as  we 
know  them  at  this  time. 

“All  nuclear  weapons,  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs  alike,  produce  radio- 
activity. With  the  smaller  atomic 
weapons,  we  did  not  have  to  worry 
too  much  about  fall-out.  With  the 
larger  atomic  bombs,  and  especially 
with  hydrogen  weapons,  this  radio- 
active fall-out  will  drop  its  deadly  dust 
far  beyond  the  range  of  fire  and  blast, 
in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

“Because  the  dust  can  be  blown  for 
many  miles,  fall-out  will  be  a threat 
not  only  to  the  so-called  target  areas, 
but  to  many  smaller  communities 
far  removed  from  the  cities  un- 
der attack.  These  communities  might 
very  well  have  to  either  withdraw  their 
people  from  the  danger  zone,  or  get 
them  into  shelters  the  same  as  their 
larger  neighbors.  We  are  all  in  this 
together. 

“Now,  I won’t  mince  words  with 
you.  If  you  happen  to  be  caught 
downwind  in  the  path  of  the  fall-out 
without  shelter,  and  if  you  don’t  get 
into  a shelter,  these  radioactive  par- 
ticles could  cause  your  death,  or  seri- 
ously injure  you,  depending  on  the  de- 
gree of  contamination. 

“So  much  for  the  threat.  Now,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We  are 
still  learning  things  about  the  be- 
haviour of  radioactive  fall-out  from  the 
larger  weapons.  But  for  the  present 
we  do  know  enough  about  radio-active 
waste  to  begin  planning  how  best  to 
protect  ourselves.  . . . 

“Almost  any  kind  of  shelter  can  re- 
duce the  danger  of  radiation.  An  or- 
dinary frame  house  outside  the  area  of 
(Continued  on  page  S) 
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THE  TALL-OUr'  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

By  Dr.  Richard  Gerstell,  Director,  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense 


Assuming  an  H-bomb  strike  on 
Pittsburgh  on  a clear  day  with  a pre- 
vailing wind  slightly  north  of  west, 
the  following  fall-out  pattern  could  be 
anticipated:  a banana  shaped  area 

extending  roughly  from  Greensburg  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  averaging  about  40  miles 
across  and  covering  from  4000  to  5000 
square  miles  would  be  subject  to  radio- 
active contamination. 

Radioactivity  within  the  fall-out 
area  would  be  “spotty.”  Some  areas 
would  escape  contamination  due  to  lo- 
cal wind  currents  and  similar  factors. 
Other  nearby  places  would  be  grossly 
contaminated.  Over  a large  portion  of 
the  area,  the  expected  intensity  of 
radiation  would  be  enough  to  cause  in- 
jury and  subsequent  death  to  persons 
remaining  out-of-doors  for  any  appre- 
ciable length  of  time,  particularly  pe- 
riods of  several  hours  or  more.  Live- 
stock in  open  fields  or  pens  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  dangers. 

People  can  escape  death  or  injury 
from  falling  radioactivity: 

1 ) By  moving  sidewise  out  from  the 
long  axis  of  the  predicted  fall-out  area, 
going  some  25-30  miles  or  more; 

2 ) By  taking  shelter  in  nearby 
buildings.  While  quick,  large  scale 
“move  out”  of  livestock  and  poultry 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  they 
would  be  comparatively  safe  if  driven 
promptly  into  barns  or  other  buildings. 

The  inside  lower  floors  of  most 
buildings  would  provide  up  to  50% 
protection  from  lingering  radioactivity. 
The  basements  of  many  houses  would 
provide  a safety  factor  of  roughly 
90%.  An  underground  fruit  cellar 
with  several  feet  of  earth  on  top  would 
provide  practically  complete  protection. 
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People  might  have  to  remain  in 
their  places  of  shelter  for  several  days, 
but  there  would  be  no  major  food 
problem.  It  would  be  absolutely  safe 
to  eat  or  drink  anything  taken  from 
closed  cans  or  bottles,  though  “open” 
foodstuffs  might  become  contaminated. 
Do  not  be  fooled  by  words.  Insofar 
as  radioactive  contamination  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  such  thing  as  “pro- 
tective clothing,”  which  the  injurious 
rays  will  not  penetrate.  At  the  same 
time,  ordinary  suits  and  dresses  pro- 
vide some  protection,  because  should 
a person  become  contaminated,  most 
of  the  radioactivity  would  “stick”  to 
the  garments.  Simply  by  taking  them 
off,  he  could  rid  himself  of  most  of  the 
dangerous  materials.  Contamination 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  can  easily 
be  removed  by  washing  well  with  soap. 

Whether  or  not  people  will  be  told 
to  “evacuate”  or  to  “seek  shelter”  will 
depend  on  the  period  of  advance  warn- 
ing time.  Close  to  the  explosion  point, 
serious  fall-out  can  usually  be  ex- 
pected to  begin  about  an  hour  after 
the  bomb  burst.  At  more  distant 
places,  fall-out  would  not  begin  for 
several  hours,  possibly  not  for  five  or 
six  hours,  depending  on  distance,  wind 
velocities  and  other  factors. 

Both  Weather  Bureau  and  Air  Force 
weather  stations  are  now  in  position  to 
furnish  the  State  Council  of  Civil  De- 
fense with  prompt  information  on  pre- 
dicted fall-out  patterns,  based  on 
meteorological  conditions  existing  at 
the  time  of  a bombing.  The  bell-and 


light  system  will  be  available  to  trans- 
mit fall-out  warnings  to  all  principal 
towns  and  cities  within  the  State  in  a 
matter  of  seconds;  from  there  emer- 
gency radio  broadcast  can  be  used  for 
local  “fan-out”  of  essential  informa- 
tion concerning  anticipated  dangers. 

The  average  citizen  will  have  no 
need  for  a Geiger  counter  or  any  other 
radiation  detection  or  measuring  de- 
vice. These  are  complicated  instru- 
ments, of  value  only  to  those  specially 
trained  to  use  them.  They  are  of  pri- 
mary value  in  determining  when  it  is 
safe  to  come  out  of  shelter,  or  return 
to  an  evacuated  area. 

Under  the  Commonwealth’s  pres- 
ently planned  instrument  procurement 
program.  The  State  Council  of  Civil 
Defense  will  provide  enough  radio- 
logical defense  equipment  to  outfit  one 
six-man  team  in  each  County  of  the 
State,  and  as  many  as  five  teams  in 
certain  of  the  larger,  more  densely 
populated  counties.  In  some  communi- 
ties, of  course,  local  government  of- 
ficials will  probably  add  local  pur- 
chases for  local  use  to  supplement  this. 

The  biggest  problem  the  State  has 
faced  in  actual  procurement  of  these 
instruments  has  been  manufacturers’ 
inability  to  provide  high  intensity  sur- 
vey meters  of  approved  type.  A still 
indeterminable  period  of  months  will 
still  be  required  before  delivery  can  be 
made  of  the  Commonwealth’s  full  re- 
quirements. A uniform,  statewide  radio- 
logical defense  training  will  follow 
along  with  instrument  procurement. 
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UNIVERSITIES  AND  CIVIL 


( Adapted  from  an  article  in  Nebraska 
Alumnus) 

What,  specifically,  can  our  colleges 
and  universities  do?  Obviously,  they 
have  a direct  and  immediate  responsi- 
bility in  helping  solve  the  problem 
which  constantly  faces  civilian  authori- 
ties at  all  levels  of  government — -what 
improved  civil  defense  preparedness 
measures  can  be  taken  now  and  in  the 
future  to  minimize  the  effects  of  poten- 
tial enemy  attacks? 

Civil  defense  is  related  to  many 
fields,  and  all  of  them  involve  training 
and  education.  Problems  of  mass  feed- 
ing under  emergency  conditions  are 
valid  subjects  for  agriculture  and  home 
economics  courses.  Temporary  and  re- 
constructed housing  involves  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  problems.  The 
prevention  and  control  of  epidemics 
are  the  concern  of  biology,  medicine, 
and  nursing. 

The  question  of  continuing  govern- 
ment in  an  emergency  must  be  an- 
swered in  part  by  political  science  and 
public  administration.  Family  welfare, 
delinquency,  and  penal  control  are  the 
concern  of  sociologists.  Emotional  re- 
actions, hysteria,  and  acceptance  of 
saturation  bombing  are  subjects  for 
psychological  study.  Group  care  of 
children  is  related  naturally  to  the 
general  field  of  education. 

Practical  contributions  of  a college 
or  university  to  its  community  is  an- 
other responsibility  and  may  involve 
a variety  of  activities.  No  rigid  pat- 
tern can  be  outlined.  The  geographic 
and  strategic  location  of  each  institu- 
tion makes  it  necessary  that  a civil  de- 
fense program  commensurate  with  its 
resources  and  community  obligations 
be  worked  out. 

Faculty  members  have  specialized 
training  and  experience  which  enable 
them  to  serve  as  teachers  in  specific 
civil  defense  subjects.  Through  exten- 
sion courses,  workshops,  and  special 
seminars,  the  institutions  are  able  to 
assist  local  civil  defense  organizations 
in  the  training  of  personnel  for  specific 
disaster  assignments.  Many  faculty 
members  also  possess  technical  back- 
grounds which  are  invaluable  in  civil 
defense  planning.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged to  offer  their  services  as  a 
citizen  of  the  community. 

The  third  responsibility  of  a college 
or  university  is  that  of  protecting  its 
own  facilities,  faculty,  and  students. 
It  is  they  who  will  bear  much  of  the 
burden  of  rebuilding  our  country  and 


By  Governor  Val  Peterson 

its  culture  if  we  are  ever  beset  by 
atomic  attack.  This  role  of  self-pro- 
tection must  be  played  by  every  indi- 
vidual and  organization,  but  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  because  of 
their  position  in  society  should  be  in 
the  front  ranks. 

However,  even  in  disaster,  the  prime 
function  of  a college  or  university  is 
education — conditioning  the  public  to 
respond  to  any  emergency  with  respon- 
sible action,  and  keeping  up  a steady 
flow  of  educated  personnel  to  essential 
military  and  civilian  duty.  Disasters, 
man-made  as  well  as  natural,  will  be 
conquered  only  by  a preparation 
achieved  largely  in  the  halls  of  our 
educational  institutions. 

It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  cite 
evidence  that  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  recognizing  and  accepting 
their  civil  defense  responsibilities. 

In  1953  the  American  Council  of 
Education  appointed  a Committee  on 
Civil  Defense  and  Higher  Education. 
One  of  their  actions  was  to  prescribe 
the  following  questions  for  faculty  and 
staff  members  who  wish  to  assess  their 
contribution  to  civil  defense: 

1 ) What  is  my  institution  doing  to  train 
its  students  and  staff  for  personal  survival 
in  case  of  disaster? 

2)  What  is  my  institution  doing  to  edu- 
cate and  train  students  for  positions  of 
leadership  in  preparing  for  disaster? 

3)  What  can  my  institution  do  in  con- 
nection with  research  for  civil  defense  and 
disaster  preparation? 

4)  What  are  the  members  of  the  faculty 
and  staff  of  my  institution  doing  as  indi- 
viduals to  assist  in  civil  defense  and  disaster 
preparation  ? 

5)  What  is  my  institution  prepared  to  do 
for  itself,  should  it  be  struck  by  disaster? 

6)  Has  my  institution  a plan  for  early 
resumption  of  its  educational  programs  in 
the  event  of  disaster? 

7)  What  help  is  my  institution  prepared 
to  offer  to  others  should  disaster  strike? 

8)  Is  my  institution  participating  in  civil 
defense  activities  and  cooperating  with  civil 
defense  authorities? 

In  various  universities  throughout 
the  land  field  staff  college  courses 
have  been  held.  The  first  were  at  the 
Universities  of  Connecticut,  Miami  and 
Missouri. 

FCDA  helps  with  the  initial  course 
in  any  State,  provides  the  faculty  to 
carry  the  major  part  of  the  instruction 
and  helps  the  State  civil  defense  staff 
and  the  faculty  of  the  institution  plan 
future  courses  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
State. 

The  FCDA  Regional  Office  provides 
further  assistance.  Thus,  valuable 
training  is  brought  within  easy  reach 
of  those  who  need  it.  It  is  believed 
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that  eventually  colleges  and  universi- 
ties may  carry  on  these  courses  with 
but  little  assistance  from  FCDA,  due 
to  the  experience  gained  by  observa- 
tion and  faculty  participation  at  the 
initial  courses. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
is  by  law  a planning  organization.  Ac- 
tual application  of  civil  defense  must 
be  made  by  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions. This  is  where  our  institutions 
of  learning  fit  in.  There  is  a definite 
need  for  the  cooperation  of  every  col- 
lege and  university,  public  and  pri- 
vate. In  the  last  analysis,  concepts  of 
civil  defense  and  survival  techniques 
hinge  upon  recognition  of  individual 
responsibility.  Hence  anything  the  in- 
stitution does  to  instill  a sense  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship  has  a direct  bear- 
ing on  the  success  of  the  civil  defense 
program. 

NAVY  OFFERS  CENTERS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  au- 
thorized the  use  of  Naval  Reserve 
Training  Centers  for  Civil  Defense 
purposes  during  the  pre-mobilization 
period.  Such  use  is,  of  course,  to  be 
limited  to  training  and  organization 
purposes. 

If  a local  C.  D.  Director  wants  to 
use  such  a Center,  he  should  make  his 
request  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  center  concerned,  setting  forth 
the  periods  of  time  wanted,  space  re- 
quirements, and  how  many  people 
would  be  attending.  The  Commanding 
Officer  concerned  will  comment  on  the 
request  and  forward  it  to  the  Com- 
mandant for  approval.  If  approved,  a 
temporary  (and  revocable)  permit  will 
be  issued  to  the  local  Civil  Defense 
organization. 

COOD  FOR  CD 

“The  trend  toward  mechanized,  stra- 
tegically located  distribution  centers  to 
replace  crowded  warehouses  in  traffic- 
choked  areas  will  be  accelerated  in 
1955.”  So  spoke  a warehouse  builder 
in  New  York  State,  who  claims  that 
the  improvement  of  distribution  facili- 
ties is  becoming  a top  priority  project 
in  industry.  Facilities  are  being  relo- 
cated in  great  numbers,  he  claims,  to 
meet  with  changed  marketing  prac- 
tices. “The  continuing  dispersal  of 
consumer  markets  and  retailers’  efforts 
to  keep  inventories  to  a minimum  are 
dictating  many  warehouse  moves.” 
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DOES  NOT  SOUND  LIKE  APATHY' 


Canada 

Three  years  ago,  approximately  200 
key  instructors  and  workers  had  been 
trained  by  the  Federal  Government; 
today,  this  number  has  increased  to 
more  than  4000.  These  4000  have,  in 
turn,  passed  on  the  instruction  to  more 
than  50,000  civil  defense  workers  at 
the  provincial  and  local  level. 

Denmark 

Under  the  Civil  Defense  Act,  all  per- 
sons in  government  or  municipal  em- 
ploy and  persons  employed  in  conces- 
sionaire companies  are  bound  to  per- 
form the  work  imposed  upon  them  for 
carrying  out  civil  defense  measures.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  1953  local 
civil  defense  numbers  about  12,000 
persons  in  public  employ. 

However,  in  the  building  up  of  civil 
defense  in  peacetime,  the  personnel  has 
so  far  been  provided  on  a voluntary 
basis.  Primary  importance  has  been 
attached  to  providing  persons  suited 
as  leaders  and  to 
setting  regular 
teams  later  to  be 
filled  in.  Since 
1950  about  70,000 
persons  have  taken 
part  in  the  various 
services  of  civil  de- 
fense. In  1953 
the  local  services 
had  at  their  dis- 
posal about  23,000 
volunteers,  and  to 
the  various 
branches  of  self- 
protection about 
6900  warden 
chiefs  were  available. 

In  addition,  the  Danish  Women’s 
\’oluntary  Service  (WVS)  numbers 
22,000  women. 

“We  do  not  at  the  moment,”  says 
Mr.  Arthur  Dahl,  Chief  of  Civil  De- 
fense in  Denmark,  “pay  the  volun- 
teers during  their  training  but  are  con- 
sidering the  setting  up  of  a contract 
with  each  volunteer  in  the  local  serv- 
ices to  hold  the  organization  together. 
At  the  signing  of  these  contracts  the 
volunteers  should  get  3 Danish  kroner 
per  training  or  exercise  evening  cover- 
ing out-of-pocket  expenses,  e.  g.,  bus- 
fare,  light  refreshment,  etc.” 

In  Denmark  all  persons  who  are  to 
serve  in  civil  defense,  as  well  as  self- 
protection, receive  a basic  training  of 
ten  hours,  during  which  they  are  given 
information  on  civil  defense  in  general, 
brief  instructions  in  firefighting  and 
first  aid,  and  finally  a special  training 


is  given  to  each  in  his  own  specialty. 
This  special  training  varies  from  10-30 
hours,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
service.  The  Danish  Civil  Defense 
League  has  trained  about  800  instruc- 
tors to  give  this  training. 

Portugal 

Portugal’s  first  civil  defense  exercise 
was  held  in  1952;  last  year  one  test 
was  carried  out  in  an  industrial  area 
involving  a main  town  and  12  small 
towns;  another,  held  near  Lisbon,  con- 
cerned not  only  the  local  Civil  Defense 
but  also  the  mobile  support  for  Lisbon. 
An  additional  test  is  being  planned 
which  will  comprise  an  urban  and  har- 
bor section  of  Lisbon,  because  of  the 
great  importance  of  Lisbon  harbor  to 
all  Portugal. 

Colonel  da  Conceicas  reports:  “Our 
country,  owing  to  the  fact  of  having 
been  spared  during  the  World  War  II 
requires  a deeper  preparation  than 
those  countries  that  were  involved  in 
said  war  . . . 

“By  intelligent 
civil  d e f e n s e 
propaganda  the 
population  are 
paying  their  at- 
tention to  such 
an  important 
program  and  are 
not  only  volun- 
teering but  also 
joining  the  Basic 
courses  . . . 

“Through  these 
courses  from 
January  last 
10,000  have  been 

trained. 

“From  the  persons  that  joined  the 
Basic  courses  last  year,  through  selec- 
tion and  Instructors’  Courses,  250 
General  Instructors  were  trained  . . . 

“We  faithfully  hope  to  continue  next 
year  walking  steadily  to  a greater  per- 
fection of  organization  as  well  as 
operation  . . .” 

These  notes,  taken  from  the  newly 
created  NATO  Civil  Defense  Bulletin 
issued  in  Paris,  give  some  idea  of  the 
steady  progress  being  made  by  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  train  their 
people.  Their  belief  is  that  if  the 
people  are  trained  and  ready  to  work 
together  in  an  organized  way,  they 
will  constitute  an  effective  force.  Their 
budgets  are  small  but  their  energy,  per- 
sistence, and  willingness  to  work  are 
building  strength  in  their  lands. 


“Civil  Defense  is  a service  which 
must  be  borne  by  the  whole  of  the 
civil  population,  and  this  fact  alone 
places  the  leadership  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  civil  government  at 
all  levels,  because  civil  government 
in  a democracy  is  made  up  of  the 
men  and  women  elected  by  the 
people.  My  interpretation  of  the 
privilege  to  serve  the  people  is  not 
only  to  provide  a fair-weather  form 
of  government,  but  to  prepare  for 
foul  weather  should  it  come.” 

Maj.  Gen’l  F.  F.  Worthington, 
Canadian  Civil  Defense  Coordinator. 

(Quoted  from  NATO  Bulletin 
No.  2.) 


TRAPPED  AND  WAITINC 

Ten  percent  of  the  casualties  of 
an  atomic  attack  would  be  heavily 
trapped,  it  has  been  estimated,  under 
such  a load  of  debris  that  they  could 
not  be  rescued  by  neighborhood  groups 
using  household  tools. 

What  does  this  mean? 

It  means  that  if  we  are  not  to  aban- 
don that  percentage  of  our  population 
to  a ghastly  death,  we  must  develop 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  rescue 
squads  across  the  nation,  building 
them  around  community  groups,  vet- 
erans’ posts,  industrial  teams,  high 
school  boys,  and  other  units  who  can 
train  together,  learning  how  to  enter 
the  ruins  of  buildings  safely  in  order 
to  extract  victims  from  the  rubble.  To 
date,  only  about  one-fourth  the  neces- 
sary number  of  rescue  squads  have 
been  recruited  and  equipped,  accord- 
ing to  FCDA  reports. 

Wartime  figures  gathered  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Japan  indicate 
that  the  average  time  for  each  rescue, 
even  by  an  experienced  team  of  eight 
men  is  two  and  a half  hours.  Un- 
trained rescuers  can  easily  trap  them- 
selves under  unstable  wreckage,  haz- 
ardous because  of  cracked  joists  or 
broken  floors. 

Qualified  leaders  and  squad  mem- 
bers are  being  recruited  among  spe- 
cialized occupations,  such  as  construc- 
tion foremen,  carpenters,  steel  work- 
ers, and  others  whose  daily  work  has 
acquainted  them  with  the  use  and  limi- 
tations of  ropes,  ladders,  jacks,  gears, 
levers,  tackle,  shoring,  blocking,  and 
tunnelling. 

The  dangerous  thing  is  that  such 
men  feel  themselves  to  be  so  experi- 
enced that  they  need  no  further  train- 
ing. However,  their  experience  has 
been  in  the  orderly  erection  or  tearing 
down  of  buildings;  this  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  treacherous  behavior  of 
buildings  that  have  been  bombed, 
which  often  have  poised  masses  of 
masonry,  lumber,  plumbing  — all  of 
great  weight — likely  to  slip  and  slither 
further. 

Rescue  squads  must  be  ready  to 
work  skillfully  and  quickly  in  the  path 
of  travelling  fires,  flooding,  broken 
mains,  seeping  gases,  and  other  haz- 
ards. Tunnel  men  need  to  know  the 
rigger’s  use  of  the  block  and  tackle  for 
heavy  lifts;  riggers,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  learn  about  bracing  and  shoring,  to 
keep  a bulging  wall  from  collapsing. 
Steel  workers  contribute  an  under- 
standing that  some  structural  members 
cannot  be  cut  with  a blowtorch  with- 
out having  the  whole  framework  pull 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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CONFERENCE 

Generally  speaking,  civil  defense 
will  advance  farther  now  in  most  com- 
munities if  large  and  generalized  meet- 
ings are  decreased  in  favor  of  small 
and  specialized  conferences  of  men 
! and  women  ready  to  really  work  at  the 
job. 

A conference  can  be  defined  as;  “A 
controlled  and  directed  discussion  by 
a small  group  who  are  united  by  a 
common  background  of  experience  or 
training.” 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  a meeting  is  to  cover 
definite  information  relatively  quickly; 

The  purpose  of  a conference  is  to  en- 
courage group  thinking  and  to  reach  a 
conclusion. 

Attendance 

For  a meeting  one  aims  high,  and 
beats  the  bushes  for  people  to  attend 
in  large  numbers; 

A conference  should  never  be  larger 
than  10-20  people. 

Procedure 

While  meetings  follow  parliamentary 
rules,  conferences  should  be  free  dis- 
cussion guided  by  a leader. 

Leader’s  job 

In  a meeting  the  leader  (or  chair- 
man) is  there  to  keep  order  and  direct 
all  talking  to  the  point;  in  a confer- 
ence his  task  is  to  guide  group  think- 
ing and  secure  group  acceptance  of 
ideas. 

Agreement 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  two  forms  is  that 
meetings,  if  they  come  to  a conclusion 
at  all,  do  so  by  debate  and  vote;  con- 
ferences reach  agreement  by  discussion 
and  group  acceptance. 

Civil  defense  is  a voluntary  service 
given  freely  by  men  and  women  of  all 
walks  of  life.  The  more  each  can  feel 
himself  or  herself  an  active  participant, 
sharing  in  the  common  problem  of  de- 
fense, the  more  each  can  exercise  his 
own  initiative  and  ingenuity,  the  more 
willing  service  he  or  she  will  give. 
That  is  human  nature. 

The  advantages  of  small  conferences 
of  groups  united  by  common  interest 
and  training  are: 


RADIATION 

Radiation  injury  and  death  may  be 
warded  off  by  an  alcohol  found  in  yel- 
low bone  marrow,  it  was  announced 
by  two  Swedish  doctors,  Astrid  Brohult 
and  John  Holmberg,  who  have  been 
doing  extensive  work  on  diseases  of  the 
blood. 

They  report  that  patients  with  too 


OR  MEETING 

1 ) Gives  the  group  the  benefit  of 
the  best  thoughts  from  each  member; 

2)  Helps  encourage  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

3)  Helps  to  make  clear  differences 
of  opinion. 

4)  Tends  to  break  down  strong  feel- 
ings of  prejudice. 

5)  Encourages  men  to  think. 

6)  Provides  means  of  putting  to- 
gether all  viewpoints; 

7)  Gives  means  for  getting  group  to 
agree. 

The  disadvantages  are: 

1 ) May  waste  time  if  not  well 
planned  and  managed; 

2)  May  get  off  the  track; 

3)  May  stir  up  bad  feelings; 

4)  Someone  may  try  to  “boss”  the 
conference. 

Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  advantages  far  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages. Four  years  ago  there  was 
a need  for  big  meetings  in  large  audi- 
toriums in  order  to  spread  the  word 
about  the  need  for  civil  defense.  But, 
as  the  years  have  passed,  the  needs 
have  changed.  Most  people  now  are 
at  least  dimly  aware  of  the  weapons 
and  the  threat;  most  understand  that 
home  defense  must  be  handled  at  the 
community  not  the  Federal  level; 
most  have  some  concept  of  the  magni- 
tude of  disaster  that  would  follow 
atomic  or  nuclear  warfare.  Now  the 
need  is  to  work  in  small  groups  to 
hammer  out  the  details  of  How,  what 
with,  where,  who  as  pertains  to  the 
community’s  own  specific  defense 
plans.  This  can  best  be  done  by  small 
groups  working  together  in  confer- 
ence, coming  to  conclusions,  then 
putting  those  conclusions  into  action. 

We  are  not  saying  that  large  meet- 
ings should  be  totally  abandoned. 
Each  community  must  handle  the  mat- 
ter as  it  deems  best.  We  are  merely 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  trend 
should  be  increasingly  towards  more 
action  and  less  talk. 

(Much  of  this  material  was  taken  from 
lectures  by  Mr.  William  S.  Tacey  at  an 
industrial  conference  held  in  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Tacey  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.) 


SICKNESS 

few  white  blood  cells,  tbe  result  of 
radium  and  X-ray  treatments,  are 
helped  by  a preparation  containing 
batyl  alcohol  and  related  chemicals. 
White  mice  have  been  saved  from 
radiation  death  by  injections  of  batyl 
alcohol  given  as  much  as  two  hours 
after  radiation  exposure. 


. . AND  NOT  A 

DROP  TO  DRINK" 

People  can  live  for  some  days  without 
food,  but  not  without  water.  When 
the  public  water  supply  is  completely 
disrupted  during  a disaster,  clean 
drinking  water  should  be  provided 
through  emergency  production  meas- 
ures and  distributed  in  order  of  prior- 
ity to  the  following  groups: 
the  injured: 

civil  defense  workers  ; the  homeless  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  population. 

This  was  contained  in  a message  from 
Ft.  Gen’l  C.  R.  Huebner,  Director  of 
New  York  State  Office  of  C.  D. 

Safe,  high  quality  water  should  be 
available  for  casualties  less  than  three 
hours  after  a disaster  occurs.  This 
water  may  be  obtained  from  natural 
sources  which  are  determined  in  the 
pre-disaster  stages.  General  Huebner 
said.  The  amount  of  treatment  for  the 
water  from  these  sources  should  also 
be  determined  in  the  planning  stages. 

Distribution  from  the  source  to  aid 
stations  and  hospitals  may  be  accom- 
plished by  tank  truck  or  other  con- 
veyor, such  as  an  ordinary  truck  carry- 
ing suitable  containers.  Pumping  fa- 
cilities may  be  necessary  at  receiving 
points  to  transfer  the  water  to  storage 
tanks. 

Potable  water  must  be  provided  for 
civil  defense  workers  such  as  those  en- 
gaged in  clearing  roads,  fighting  fires, 
rescue  service,  medical  teams,  police 
work,  for  wardens,  and  those  perform- 
ing any  necessary  duties.  Pre-attack 
plans  should  be  made  for  furnishing, 
transporting,  and  distributing  water  to 
all  these  workers,  and  such  planning 
is  not  easy.  It  involves  many  services 
being  coordinated  together;  at  this 
stage  such  planning  can  be  easily  over- 
looked, but  in  the  hours  following  a 
disaster  it  will  suddenly  become  of  ut- 
most importance. 

“Under  no  circumstances,”  General 
Huebner’s  message  to  his  local  direc- 
tors continued,  “should  anyone  be  per- 
mitted to  drink  water  used  for  fire- 
fighting unless  it  is  known  to  be  safe.” 

In  pre-attack  planning,  one  should 
figure  on  including  one  gallon  per  per- 
son in  each  home.  People  should  be 
taught  to  think  of  the  water  in  hot 
water  boilers  which  is  pure,  and  will 
be  safe  from  radiation.  Most  peO'ple 
have  a reserve  of  from  40-80  gallons 
in  their  boilers  at  all  times.  This 
should  be  drawn  off  into  tubs  or  buck- 
ets immediately  after  a disaster  to 
avoid  losing  it  should  some  part  of  the 
water  system  spring  a leak  as  a result 
of  jarring,  explosion  or  the  rupture  of 
pipes. 
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FILMS  YOU  MAY  HAVE  MISSED 


Most  of  us  have  seen  some  of  the 
FCDA  official  films  on  Civil  Defense 
but  few  of  us  have  seen  them  all.  If 
any  one  of  these  is  not  available 
through  the  State  Council  of  Civil  De- 
fense at  Harrisburg,  it  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Regional  Civil  Defense 
office  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  for  pre- 
view. (PA  FYI  Bulletin  159.) 

Disaster  on  Main  Street 

Shows  Civil  Defense  is  not  new; 
Japan  started  organizing  in  the  twen- 
ties, but  public  support  was  lacking 
because  the  people  believed  that  Japan 
would  never  be  bombed.  England  built 
its  civil  defense  organization  while 
reeling  under  the  attacks  of  the  Luft- 
waffe, but  with  terrible  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Germany — master  of  the  air 
early  in  World  War  II — failed  to  pre- 
pare for  total  war  on  German  indus- 
tries and  people.  Nazi  CD  forces  were 
organized  through  necessity  and  were 
finally  responsible  for  increasing  war 
production  even  while  under  attack. 
“Disaster  threatens  us  today  with  far 
more  destructive  weapons  than  Eng- 
land and  Germany  faced  in  the  past. 
Civil  Defense  protection  is  no  longer 
a matter  of  choice  ...  it  is  necessity.” 
(B&W  $19.75.) 

Emergency  Action  to  Save  Lives 

Parallels  the  pamphlet  produced  by 
FCDA.  Includes  simple  measures  to 
help  combat  the  effects  of  burns,  shock, 
wounds,  fractures  and  suffocation. 
(B&W  $19.75;  color  $80.00.) 

This  Is  Civil  Defense 

A particularly  good  overall  picture 
of  Civil  Defense  to  show  to  general 
audiences.  Patterned  after  the  FCDA 
booklet  of  the  same  name.  ($19.75.) 

Trapped 

Twenty  minute  rescue  film  with 
English  narration,  adapted  from  a pic- 
lure  made  by  the  Government  of 
Sweden.  It  is  a powerful  and  excellent 
film  for  rescue  teams,  or  potential  res- 
cue workers.  It  shows  much  of  the 
skill  and  lension  involved  in  tunnelling 
through  shifting  masses  of  debris. 

($22. n.) 

U.  S.  Civil  Defense  in  Action 

Thirteen  minute  film  highlighting 
what  has  been  done  in  civil  defense, 
and  including  footage  of  disaster  and 
training  operations  in  Los  Angeles, 
Albuquerque,  New  York  City  and 
Providence.  ($14.89.) 


Operation  Scat 

Available  for  purchase  from  C.  D. 
Office,  Mobile,  Ala.  It  is  a film 
documentary  of  the  nation’s  first 
“drive-out,”  showing  the  rapid  and 
orderly  evacuation  of  approximately 
480  square  blocks  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
during  the  nationwide  test  alert  last 
June.  (B&W  $19.75.) 

Frontlines  of  Freedom 

Released  January,  1955.  Thirteen- 
minute  animated  motion  picture  pro- 
duced by  ECDA  in  cooperation  with 
the  C.  D.  Corps  of  Canada.  It  is  a 
dramatic  and  stirring  presentation  of 
the  nature  of  the  threat  to  all  free 
countries  and  particularly  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  film  graphi- 
cally shows  the  role  of  both  military 
and  civil  defense  in  protecting  us  in 
the  event  of  attack.  (B&W  $14.90.) 

16  mm  TV  Shorts* 

Conelrad  20  secs.  . .59  each 

Fire  Fighting  for 

Householders  3 mins.  . 3.60 

This  Is  Civil  Defense  . 3 mins.  . . 3.60 
Biological  Warfare  . 3 mins.  3.60 
Emergency  Action  . . 3 mins.  . . 3.60 

One  minute  spots  of  the  same  titles 
are  also  available  at  $1.38  each. 

Pre-First  Aid  Film  Shorts 

Price  for  set  of  six:  $9.17.  Not 

suitable  for  TV  as  they  are  varying 
lengths.  Cover:  Burns,  shock,  mov- 

ing the  injured,  suffocation,  serious 
bleeding,  and  broken  bones.  They 
vary  in  length  from  2.18  mins,  to  50 
secs,  and  are  good  additions  to  first  aid 
classes,  or  for  use  with  welfare  center 
groups. 

* All  these  TV  short  films  can  be  pur- 
chased from  Byron,  Inc.,  1226  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thne  of  Disaster 

Ten-minute  film  primarily  concerned 
with  the  role  of  civil  defense  in  natural 
disaster,  tornadoes,  floods,  hurricanes, 
fires,  explosions — and  explaining  the 
responsibilities  of  FCDA  and  other 
groups  in  “wresting  from  natural  dis- 
aster part  of  the  toll  it  would  nor- 
mally take.”  The  film  is  owned  by 
Robert  J.  Enders,  Inc.,  1001  Connecti- 
cut Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Prints  are 
available  direct  from  that  source  and 
the  film  is  cleared  for  TV. 


“Anyone  interested  in  securing  the 
list  of  films  available  on  free  loan  from 
the  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense 
should  write.  Address:  Capitol  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 


TRUCKS  AND  DEFENSE 

More  than  six  million  Americans  are 
directly  employed  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. A successful  program  of  Civil 
Defense  education  among  this  group 
would  penetrate  every  economic  and 
social  layer  of  the  national  community. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  de- 
centralization of  the  trucking  indus- 
try’s operational  control  assures  a mo- 
bile flexible  means  of  transport,  an  ac- 
tion committee  has  been  developed  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  common 
interests  of  all  elements  comprising  the 
trucking  industry.  This  includes  the 
men  who  drive,  own,  build  and  supply 
trucks.  This  committee  is  known  as 
the  Independent  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Trucking  Industry,  or  ACT  for 
short;  it  is  serving  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  FCDA. 

The  committee  is  headed  by  Dave 
Beck,  President  of  the  Teamsters 
Union.  Industry-wide  committees  have 
already  been  formed  and  are  at  work. 

The  purposes  of  ACT  will  be  to: 

1)  Formulate  necessary  plans  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  the  facilities  of  the 
trucking  industry,  including  its  personnel, 
equipment,  and  services  for  civil  defense 
purposes.  Such  plans  shall  be  integrated 
with  the  National,  State,  and  local  Civil 
Defense  plans ; 

2)  Provide  for  a close  working  relation- 
ship between  the  various  segments  of  the 
trucking  industry  and  State  and  local  civil 
defense  organizations ; 

3)  Prepare  and  distribute  special  civil 
defense  kits  for  the  use  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. 

4)  Provide  for  the  public  dissemination 
of  civil  defense  information  concerning  the 
trucking  industry  after  the  formulation  of 
the  plans  referred  to  above  (Par.  1). 

In  the  event  of  an  attack  on  the 
United  States,  the  trucking  industry 
must  assume  an  indispensable  role  in 
transporting  materiel  and  manpower 
to  meet  military  and  civilian  emer- 
gency needs.  Under  attack  conditions, 
the  use  of  trucks  which  can  travel  the 
vast  nationwide  network  of  primary 
and  secondary  roads  would  be  less  im- 
paired than  would  other  modes  using 
fixed  facilities.  The  coordination  of 
truck  operation  with  such  other  modes 
of  transport  would  be  a vital  factor  in 
the  prevention  of  national  transporta- 
tion paralysis  caused  by  loss  of  fixed 
key  transportation  terminals  and  other 
facilities. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  leaders  of  the 
industry  acutely  conscious  of  their  re- 
sponsibility; it  is  heartening  to  see 
them  planning  .now,  while  there  is 
time,  a pattern  of  operation  which  will 
enable  truckers  individually  and  as  an 
industry  to  render  maximum  service 
under  emergency  conditions. 
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HIGH  WINDS  AND  THE  GOC 

(Taken  from  official  GOC  magazine,  Aircraft  Flash,  Dec.  1^54.) 


The  term  “severe  weather”  covers  all 
sorts  of  nature’s  rampaging  storms,  in- 
cluding hurricanes,  typhoons,  and  not 
least,  tornadoes. 

Over  the  years,  tremendous  tolls  in 
life  and  property  have  been  exacted  by 
severe  weather,  and  this  has  increased* 
in  recent  years  as  it  includes  pilots, 
aircraft  and  passengers.  Many  lives 
could  have  been  saved  and  property 
damage  reduced  if  warning  of  the 
location  and  direction  of  these  storms 
could  have  been  given.  In  the  past 
thirty  eight  years,  Pennsylvania  has 
had  103  tornadoes,  some  of  them  very 
destructive. 

Now  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command,  showing  an  ever-growing  re- 
liance on  GOC  for  basic  watchfulness 
and  intelligence,  is  preparing  a new 
regulation,  formally  asking  the  observ- 
ers to  report  severe  weather  as  a matter 
of  routine.  This  new  regulation,  which 
puts  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
such  reporting  on  the  filter  center 
commander,  finally  gives  official  status 
to  GOC  weather  reporting  which  has 
actually  been  going  on  for  over  a year. 

The  difficulty  in  weather  reporting 
through  normal  Air  Force  and  Weather 
Bureau  channels  is  that  U.  S.  meteor- 
ological observing  stations  are  so 
sparsely  located  that  it  is  virtually  im-' 
possible  to  forecast  “small  scale” 
weather  i.e.  the  tornado,  as  compared 
with  forecasts  of  large-scale,  hemi- 
spheric upheavals. 

Tornadoes  can,  and  frequently  do, 
start  in  remote  areas  where  no  regular 
weather  stations  exist  and,  undetected, 
go  smashing  into  communities  without 
advance  warning,  hence  the  excessive 
loss  of  life  and  property  damage.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  just  one  “Aircraft 
Flash”  call  into  the  air  defense  system 
could  mean.  It  is  not  necessary  for  an 
observer  to  be  a weather  expert  to  give 
the  desired  information.  A report  on 
any  marked  change  in  weather  is  all 
that  is  needed. 

Here  are  some  tips  for  recognizing 
tornadoes: 

Tornado  Weather:  The  air  is  sticky, 
sultry  and  oppressive,  with  generally 

NEVADA  TESTS 

The  residence  and  shelter  test  and 
demonstration  programs  begun  by 
Civil  Defense  during  “Operation  Door- 
step” in  the  spring  of*  1953  are  being 
continued  in  Nevada  with  the  exposure 
to  nuclear  detonation  of  several  houses, 
some  of  them  provided  by  industry, 
and  new  types  of  shelter.  Steel  and 


southerly  winds.  An  hour  or  two  before 
a tornado — a very  rough  guide — tower- 
ing thunderclouds  appear.  These  clouds 
have  crazy  bulges  and  appear  to  be 
agitated  by  violent  wind  currents.  The 
lower  clouds  are  generally  visible  in 
rapid  and  confused  motion.  The 
thunderclouds  look  ominous — often  de- 
scribed as  a sickly  greenish-black. 
There  may  or  may  not  be  strong,  gusty 
winds,  rain  or  hail,  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

The  Twister.  Then,  out  of  the  base 
of  the  dark  thundercloud,  a rope-like 
funnel  appears,  either  lowering  from 
the  cloud  base,  or  already  extending 
from  the  cloud  to  the  ground.  The 
funnel  may  vary  greatly  in  appearance. 
Often  it  looks  like  a thin,  dangling  rope, 
sometimes  like  an  elephant’s  trunk,  and 
occasionally  it  looks  like  a fairly  wide 
and  solid-looking  tube.  It  always  spins 
as  it  moves  along,  and  the  whirling  air 
around  the  funnel  produces  a roaring 
noise  that  has  been  compared  to  hun- 
dreds of  airplanes  zooming  in  flight,  or 
freight  trains  rumbling  through  a tun- 
nel. 

The  best  time  of  day  for  tornadoes  is 
from  3 to  7 P.  M.,  though  they  may 
occur  at  any  time.  They  rarely  happen 
in  the  cool  months,  from  October  to 
March.  The  extent  of  damage  can  vary 
— tornado  funnels  as  narrow  as  9'  wide 
have  been  reported,  as  have  others  8 
miles  wide.  They  may  not  actually 
touch  the  ground,  but  skip  over  it, 
touching  only  here  or  there;  at  the 
other  extreme,  contact  with  the  ground 
may  last  for  hours,  causing  a trail  of 
devastation  for  300  miles  or  more. 
They  usually  move  about  40  m.p.h.  but 
the  winds  within  them  can  exceed  500 
m.p.h. 

As  the  GOC  weather  reporting  gets 
underway,  there  may  and  doubtless 
will,  be  special  requests  from  Air  De- 
fense weather  stations  for  specific  re- 
ports to  help  them  in  their  never-ending 
task  of  forecasting  the  weather  for  air 
defense  pilots.  Reports  of  severe  local 
storms  may  mean  saving  a highly 
trained  crew  and  a half-million-dollar 
aircraft  to  fly  again  for  air  defense,  as 
well  as  helping  civilian  communities. 

aluminum  industrial  buildings  will  be 
among  those  tested.  Radio,  television, 
and  electronic  manufacturers  are  co- 
operating in  an  extensive  test  of  com- 
mercial equipment. 

“In  addition,”  Governor  Peterson 
said,  “there  is  being  a comprehensive 
test  of  food.  Utility  installations,  such 
as  electrical  utilities,  liquefied  petro- 
leum gas,  and  natural  and  manufac- 


TO  BLANKET  THE  LAND 

By  1956  every  state  in  the  union  will 
be  covered  with  Ground  Observer 
Posts,  states  the  Continental  Air  De- 
fense Command.  This  means  an  in- 
crease from  16,000  to  24,000  posts, 
and  a rise  in  volunteers  from  the  pres- 
ent required  500,000  to  a million. 

Increased  numbers  of  posts  will,  of 
course,  require  additional  Filter  Cen- 
ters; it  is  expected  that  here,  too,  a 
great  increase  will  be  made,  upping  the 
number  from  49  to  73,  mostly  in  states 
which  do  not  now  have  such  centers. 

The  present  coverage  of  27  states  is 
primarily  in  the  northern  tier,  so  natu- 
rally the  bulk  of  the  expansion  will  be 
in  the  southwestern  and  midwestern 
section  of  the  country.  At  present,  in 
addition  to  the  27  states  operating  on 
a 24-hour  basis,  there  are  9 others  op- 
erating on  a partial  12-hour  basis.  The 
expansion  will  put  the  southern  per- 
imeter of  the  country  on  a round-the- 
clock  sky  watching  basis,  to  comple- 
ment the  present  24-hour  status  of  the 
coastal  and  Canadian-border  states. 

Of  the  500,000  volunteers  needed 
for  the  present  posts,  about  370,000 
are  now  available. 

The  expansion  of  the  GOC,  which 
is  a supplement  to  the  radar  network, 
is  under  the  charge  of  General  Ben- 
jamin W.  Chidlaw,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Continental  Air  Defense 
Command,  which  includes  all  military 
forces  allocated  to  the  air  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

In  speaking  of  the  Ground  Observer 
Corps,  General  Chidlaw  said,  “As  is 
true  of  all  weapons,  or  weapons  sys- 
tems, now  matter  how  small  or  how 
large,  each  has  a common  requirement. 
They  must  have  a trigger.” 

“I  consider,”  he  went  on,  “that  the 
Ground  Observer  Corps  is  a potential 
trigger  of  this  mighty  defense  weapon. 
It  could  well  be  that  one  or  two  posts 
could  catch  a low-flying  covey  of  air- 
craft which  had  escaped  our  radar  de- 
tection net.” 

This  expansion  will  not  affect  the 
present  status  of  GOC  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  state  has  611  required  posts.  Of 
these  391  are  organized. 

tured  gas  are  being  tested.” 

Heat  tests  wilt  include  the  exposure 
of  industrial  equipment,  metal  and 
wood  products,  and  textiles.  Four 
trailer  associations  are  cooperating  in 
a test  to  determine  the  effects  of 
nuclear  explosions  on  trailer-coach  mo- 
bile homes. 

Said  Governor  Peterson: 

“This  will  be  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  valuable  civil  defense  techni- 
cal test  to  date.” 
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ANDREWS  SAYS 

( from  page  1 ) 

but  also  of  possible  radioactive  fall- 
out, to  all  principal  towns  and  cities 
in  the  State  in  a matter  of  seconds. 

“The  trouble  is,”  said  Mr.  Andrews, 
“that  many  communities  still  have 
been  unwilling  to  install  the  sirens 
needed  to  ‘fan  out’  to  their  citizens 
the  warnings  they  receive  from  the 
State.  Worse  yet,  the  public  as  a 
whole  has  not  taken  the  the  trouble  to 
learn  today’s  warning  signals.  They 
now  want  to  lay  these  personal  fail- 
ures on  the  Commonwealth’s  door- 
step.” 

i\Ir.  Andrews  stressed  the  fact  that 
civil  defense  laws  now  on  the  books 
charge  the  executive  officer,  or  govern- 
ing body,  of  each  Pennsylvania  county, 
city,  borough,  and  township  with  direct 
responsibility  for  the  establishment  of 
local  civil  defense  organizations  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  local 
communities. 

“Some  local  government  officials,  but 
far  too  few  of  them,  have  discharged 
their  assigned  responsibilities  in  a 
highly  commendable  manner,”  the  De- 
fense Chairman  said.  “But  the  great 
majority  have  merely  gone  through  the 
motions;  they  have  pinned  a ribbon  on 
one  of  the  boys  and  told  him  to  go  out 
and  civil  defend,  but  not  to  spend  any 
money  or  ao  anything  to  embarrass  us. 

“Any  effective  civil  defense  program 
absolutely  must  be  based  on  estab- 
lished governmental  authority,”  he 
stated.  “Mayors,  burgesses,  and  town- 
ship commissioners  have  got  to  quit 
treating  local  civil  defense  as  a volun- 
teer side  issue.  It  is  their  legally 
charged  responsibility  to  mold  their 
local  fire,  police,  and  other  public 
facilities  and  services  into  an  effective 
emergency  organization.  These  groups 
must  be  augmented  by  volunteers,  but 
in  the  main,  they  must  comprise  offi- 
cially recognized  and  disciplined  or- 
ganizations subject  to  command  direc- 
tion by  local  officials,  exactly  as  now 
provided  by  law.” 

In  concluding  his  statement,  the  De- 
fense Chairman  added: 

“Only  our  citizens  themselves  can 
take  the  further  steps  necessary  to 
guarantee  our  survival  in  the  atomic 
age.  Nobody  in  Harrisburg  can  duck 
for  the  individual,  or  drive  him  out  of 
an  area  threatened  with  danger  from 
the  skies.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  press  to  drive  home  to  their  readers 
the  simple  facts  of  survival  and  to 
goad  into  action  those  local  govern- 
ment officials  who  now  are  shirking 
their  legally  assigned  responsibilities.” 
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(Continued  from  page  4) 
apart.  Masons  know  how  to  attack  an 
unsteady  wall,  and  topple  it  away  from 
trapped  casualties  and  their  rescuers. 

FCDA  suggests  that  each  of  the 
minimum  10,000  rescue  squads  should 
be  assigned  an  area  of  local  responsi- 
bility. It  should  study  the  rescue 
problems  peculiar  to  the  given  area, 
and  know  the  location  of  heavy  engi- 
neering equipment,  such  as  cranes  and 
bulldozers.  Each  team  should  be 
equipped  With  basic  tools  and  some 
sort  of  a truck  from  which  they  could 
operate  on  a mobile  basis. 

This  is  no  impersonal  problem  for 
someone  else  to  worry  about.  This  is 
a problem  for  every  school,  college, 
hotel,  industry,  office  building  and 
community  to  grapple  with,  for  res- 
cuers will  not  spring  into  being  at  the 
time  of  an  emergency;  they  need  to  be 
trained,  organized  into  8-men  teams, 
and  given  tools  in  advance. 

The  State  Council  of  Civil  Defense 
has  been  training  rescue  instructors  for 
the  past  two  years  at  the  State  Civil 
Defense  School  at  Ogontz.  Four  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  men  from  counties  all 
over  the  Commonwealth  have  com- 
pleted the  five-day  Instructor’s  course. 
Many  of  them  have  already  estab- 
lished training  units  in  their  own  lo- 
calities. Those  interested  should  make 
inquiries  through  their  own  local  Di- 
rectors. Additional  training  will  be 
given  at  various  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment Institutions,  and  at  the  State 
Fire  School  in  Lewistown.  In  addition, 
courses  in  rescue  techniques  are  avail- 
able at  the  National  Rescue  School  at 
Olney,  Md.  All  who  wish  further  in- 
formation should  call  Col.  E.  H. 
Feather,  Harrisburg  8-0421. 
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blast  and  fire  will  afford  some  protec- 
tion. A basement  shelter  will  provide 
even  more.  A simple  underground 
shelter  with  three  feet  of  earth  cover- 
ing will  give  you  virtually  complete 
protection  from  lethal  radiation. 

“One  thing  we  want  to  remember 
about  shelter,  however,  is  that  once 
in  it  you  may  not  be  able  to  go  out- 
doors for  several  days.  Radiation,  con- 
trary to  some  scare  stories  you  may 
have  heard,  docs  not  contaminate  the 
countryside  forever.  Its  lethal  strength 
dies  rapidly,  sometimes  in  a few  hours, 
but  it  might  be  a couple  of  days. 

“For  some  time  we  have  urged  ev- 
ery family  that  possibly  can,  to  build 
a basement  shelter  or  an  outdoor  shel- 
ter if  they  live  in  the  so-called 
‘fringe’  areas  of  our  major  cities. 
Now,  with  the  danger  of  radiation 
fall-out  over  long  distances,  it  is 
equally  important  that  residents  of 
suburban  areas,  many  miles  removed 
from  major  cities,  also  build  shelters. 
They  should  stock  them  with  emer- 
gency supplies  of  essentials  such  as 
blankets,  first  aid  kits,  food,  water 
supplies  and  emergency  lighting,  to- 
gether with  a portable  radio,  so  that 
they  can  hear  instructions  and  civil  de- 
fense information. 

“Civil  Defense,  in  the  final  analysis, 
must  always  be  a local  problem,  de- 
pendent on  local  geography  and  other 
factors.  Like  military  defense,  it  must 
be  flexible  and  adaptable. 

“I’d  like  to  emphasize  this  one  point 
in  closing.  We’ll  do  all  we  can  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  get  informa- 
tion to  you  on  defense  against  these 
new  weapons,  but  this  information  is 
of  little  value  unless  you,  the  people 
of  the  country,  put  it  into  actual 
practice.” 
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